The Crowd in  Peace  and War

modern systems of law and government. An essential
quality of an embodied crowd I take to be that its
numbers are too large for general conversation to be
possible. As soon as such a group comes under the
control of an orator it is a crowd. The essence of con-
versation is interruption, the power and right of an
individual to break in upon another's monologue. Con-
versation is essentially a process of give and take. Its
life is gone the moment one individual takes the floor and
silences the rest. I believe it was the poet Rogers who
wittily said that the number at a dinner party should
be less than the Muses and more than the Graces. Where
more than nine people are assembled about a table the
danger of crowd-formation arises. Three or less are not
a party at all. It is possible for each of a party of nine
to retain a definite consciousness of the separate personali-
ties and characters of the other eight, and to address his
remarks to each with a personal quality in what he says,
but few will be able to retain such consciousness of a larger
number; the moment the speaker loses that conscious-
ness of each person's individuality he will find himself
either talking to his neighbour privately or addressing the
table as if it were a meeting. Some torrential talkers
treat their audience always as if it were an assemblage.
Such was the late Mr. Gladstone. For him a single
individual might seem to be a crowd. "He talks to me,"
said Queen Victoria, "as though I were a public meeting."
As a matter of fact a sovereign is a kind of crowd, or should
be, as we shall hereafter note; but Queen Victoria was the
last person to realise this.

Experience proves that a Jury of twelve does in fact
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